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« Sir Arthur Wellesley, in fact, privately protested against the Armistice, in the strongest terms; he 


tinetly declared his objections to the Commander-in-Chief, and trie@ all in his power to prevent him from 
Sir Arthur Wellesley neither approved of, nor had anv conce: 


It was negociated with Kellerman, by Sir Hew Daliymple himself, 
« and was afterwards signed by Sir Arthur Wellesley, in obedience to the positive order of Sir Hew Dalrym- 


“ granting the terms he cid to the enemy. 
“ whatever in writing the Armistice. 


dis 


« ple."——-Mor NING Post (or Nabobs’ Gazette), Sept. 22, 1808. 








SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Court oF InaurtRy. If there can be 
any such thing as unquestionable pre-emi- 
nence in absurdity, it is this thing, now 
going on at Chelsea. Flinging stones against 
the wind; eating hasty-pudding with an 
awl; drinking out of a bottomless pot ; 
singing to the deaf; asking questions of the 
dumb; exhibiting pictures to the blind : all 
these, and every other thing that ever was 
seen, or heard of, yields to this matchless 
absurdity. A court, destitute of all legal 
form and authority ; the members of which 
are under no obligation to perform or to ab- 
stain from performing any thing; destitute 
of the power to demand evidence or compel 
tendance ; destitute of the power of putting 
any question upon oath, of enforcing obe- 
its commands, of 
issuing its censure, and even of pronouncing 





Judgment, in any manner whatever, which, 


it hostile to the feelings of the party ad) udged, 
would not, according to the present practice, 
subject it to a criminal prosecution for a 
bel. Is this the sort of Inquiry, of which 
he Rev. Edmund Poulter was speaking, 
hen he came forward, at the Hampshire 


Meeting, and, upon the express authority 


ft Mr. Sturges Bourne, assured the people 
resent, that an Inquiry, of the most satis- 


factory description was ther actually insti- 


uted ? [s this the sort of Inquiry, to which 
he king was advised to allude, and which 


the partizans of the ministry, asserted to 


Wve been promised, in the king’s famous 
nd never-to-be-forgotten Answer to the 
ity of London ? Is this the sort of Inquiry 
hat will, or that can, satisfy the indignant 
ation ? Be it remembered, that the king, 
n the answer which he was so ill-advised as 
0 make to the city of London, referred 
hem to recent occurrences, as 4 proof of 
Dis being, at all times, ready to institute 
nquiries, in cases where the interests of the 
hition and the honour of his arms were con- 
‘ned. What wefe those occurrences ? 
Why, the trials of Sir Robert Calder and of 
eneral Whitelocke, though, I hepe, the 
Timer will excuse me for naming them in 


| 








the same sentence. But, observe, 
was, in neither of those cases, 
om inguiry.” 
with an inferior force, 
latter, who, with a superior force, 
been shamefully beaten ; 
the latter, was sent, at once, 
martial ; 
ers appertaining to criminal jurisdiction, 


to a 


Well, then, these being 


suffer death. 


expect, that the men, 


there be a doubt, 


Answer, and to make, in that Answer, 


an allusion ? 





and New Testament; a mass that 
will ever have the patience to read ; 


mass, which, I wili venture to assert, 


Of course, it 


their different districts, will, 
bullied or corrupted into silence, 


parliament, 
Inquiry. 





mass of detail, 


of no other earthly use, than that of bewil- 
dering arid confusing their minds, First 





then, it appears, supposing Sir Arthur Wel- 

lesley now to speak the truth, that all the na- 

merous and positive assertions, made, as will 

beseen, in part, from my motto, in the Morn- 

ing Post, and by the friends of Sir pate 
aE 
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there 
a ** Court of 
The former, though he had, 
beat the enemy and 
taken two of their ships, was sent, like the 
had 
the former, like 
court 
a court invested with all the pow- 
not 
excepting that of sentencing the accused to 
the 
recent occurrences ‘manifestly alluded to in 
the king’s Answer, had we not a right to 
now accused, would 
have been tried in a similar way ? Aud can 
in the mind of any man, 
what was the real ofject, which the minis- 
‘ters, or partof them at least, had in view, 
when they advised the king to give such an 
such 
The result of this couct will 
be, the collection and publication of a mass 
of matter equal in’ bulk to that of the Old 
no man 
aud a 
will, 
in the minds of the nation, leavethe question 
of guilt, or innocence, just where it now is. 
will leave the complained-of 
grievance unredressed, and the people, in 
if they be not 
renew 
their applications to the throne, or to the 
or to both, for a legal and rigid 
In the meanwhile, the public 
should, it appears to ine, seize upon, and 
treasure up, cettain prominent tacts that are 
transpiring at Chelsea, casting aside all thag 
all that insignificant babble, 
all that miserable small-talk, dignified with 
the name of evidence, which can possibly be 











867) 
Wellesley, respecting his PROTEST, were 
downright /ies. All the stories, which came 
before the public (as relating to this Protest) 
in the shape of “ letters from officers of high 
‘© rank and reputation in the army ;" all the 
numerous extracts of this sort; all the asser- 
tions about Sir Arthur Wellesley being forty 
miles distant from the scene of negociation ; 
all, all and every one of these assertions, are 
now, from Sir Arthur's, from the reported 
protestor’s, own lips, proved to be Jies. 

Observe, as connected with this point, an 
assertion of Sir Hew Dalrymple; thata pa- 
per, from England, was actually circulated 
in the army, to the same, or nearly the same, 
purport with these now-acknowledged lies. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley denies having had any 
hand in the promulgation of either; but, as 
my correspondent, R. L. in a late number, 
very pertinently asks, why did not Sir Ar- 
thur, who “* came home on leave of absence” 
80 long before Sir Hew was ‘* recalled ;” 
why did not Sir Arthur, give a contradiction 
to these atrocious calumnies against his ab- 
sent Commander-in-Chief, especially as the 
evident and necessary tendency of them was, 
to exculpate himself at the expence of that 
absentcommander? No: it may be, that 
he had, himself, no hand in hatching, or 
in promulgating, those malignant lies; but, 
I may venture to leave any man of sound 
moral principles to judge, how far, under 
such circumstances, to wink at such lies 
makes him an accomplice with those, by 
whom they were hatched and promulgated. 
Had I been in the place of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, I should, I hope, upon landing at 
Plymouth, and upon finding how things 
stood at home, instantly, before I got into 
my chaise; before I saw the face of the mi- 
nisters ; have taken care to send to the most 
rapid and most extensive channels of circula- 
tion, a declaration of my opinion, ‘* that 
** the Convention was a wise measure ; but, 
“* that, at any rate, whatever degree of 
** blame it merited, a full share of it was 
** mine, I having assisted at the negociation, 
«* the Commander-in-Chief having done no- 
** thing of importance without my advice 
«* and concurrence, and I, so far from pro- 
‘* testing against the Armistice, having most 
‘¢ hearty approved of it.” It appears to 
me, that this is what | should have dene. [| 
think, 1 could not have slept an hour, ‘till I 
had done this, It is certainly what honour, 
truth, and justice demanded; and it certain- 
ly is what was not done. The next point 
worth particularly attending to is this: that, 
it now appears, trom a document, produced 
by Sir Hew Dalrymple, that he, by the in- 
atraction of Lord Castlereagh, was tedo no- 
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thing without consulting Sir Arthur We) 

ley. More was meant th vs Hehe 

¥ ‘ an met the ear 

this case, and that Sir Hew would cles I, 
perceive. What a man must be made ¢ ri 
accept of a command on such conditions y 
will leave the reader to say ; but, the fac: 
clearly enough is, that it was wineat te 
Sir Arthar Wellesley, who was the ei 
in commands who had six senior officers 
over him, should, in reality be the Pek 
mander-in-Chief; that his should be all t 

praise that might become due ; his all the 
renown; and, as far as saving appearances 
would permit, his all the reward, of eyery 
sort, Accordingly, it is said, and I have 3 
from no bad authority, that the head of the 
high family is offended, that Sir Arthur 
not created Viscount Fimeira! To ty. 
conduct, on the part of the ministers, and o! 
Lord Castlereagh in particular ; this creating 
of an unnatural sway, a confusion and cov. 


flict of authorities, where nominal rank was 


sect in opposition to confidential trust ; toth’s- 


unwarrantable partiality ; this poisonous iu- 
fluence at home, no small part of the indeli- 
ble disgrace, and of all its consequent mis 
chiefs, may, probably, be attributed; and, 
all other points apart, the having instructed 
a Commander-in-Chief to be, in fact, ruled 
by an inferior officer, being the seventh in 
command, is not only a fair, but necessary 
subject of parliamentary inquiry; for, one 
of two things must be: either the nom 
nal Commander-in-Chief was, by the ni- 
nisters, thought incapable of that post, 
or he was, without any necessity, insulted 
and disgraced from motives of favouritisa 
towards another. The next point, me- 
riting the notice of the public, is, that it 
now appears, from the statement of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, that the whole of the documents, 
relating to the disgraceful Convention, were 
transmitted to Lord Castlereagh in the Fren’ 
language. Men of spirit; men who bad tet, 
as they ought to have felt, upon such an 0c: 
casion ; men, who had had a proper notion 
of what honour requised, and who had had 
the wisdom to perceive the great effect; 
which, in certain cases, is produced by ap- 
parently trifling causes; such men Wow 
not, in the face, and under the very D0°* 
of the Portuguese nation, have put the 
hands to any document in the French - 
guage, though, after acknowledging a 
legitimacy of the title of the Ni 
“Pf Abrantes,” and of the “ Emperor’ 
«* poleon I.” this is hardly worth — 
So it was, however; the documents ¥° 


Qe 
re) 


‘not only drawn up, and signed, in the Frenc 


hey were 


- ; age t 
language ; but, in that language Now, 


all sent home to Lord Castlereagh. 
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then, let that Lord explain to an abused 
and most grossly insulted nation, how, for 
what reasons, from what motives, he came 
to cause the Armistice, he on/y document 
soned by Sir Arthur Wellesley, to be pub- 
ished to the people of England in the French 
language only, while all the other documents 
were puolished in the English language only. 
From the first, this was a great point with 
me; because, until this distinction appeared, 
there was no reason, that I could perceive, 
f suspecting the ministers of a disposition 
‘) do any thing that was wrong, or unfair. 
rom this distinction, I did begin to suspect 
{rr intentions, Yet, until now, there 
might be a doubt; becanse, until now, wé 
vere not quite certain, that all the docu- 
ments came home in the same language. 
Now we are certain as to that fact; and, 
there can be, I think, but very little differ- 
ence of opinion as to the motive, whence all 
the other documents were translated for pub. 
lication, while that one, that one which 
alone bore the name of Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, was published in French The next 
thing, towards which the public should, in 
my opinion, direct their attention, is the 
statement of Sir Hew Dalrymple, accom- 
panied with documents to prove, that, a/ter 
a few days’ consideration, the Portuguese 
expressed their pleasure at, and their grati- 
tude for, the Convention ; though, at first, 
they had loudly condemned it; whence it is 
meant, that we should draw an inference 





favourable to that measure, which has, in 


this country, been so decidedly and so gene- 
rally condemned. But, Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
before he prevails upon me to adopt this in- 
ference, must show me, that this change of 
language proceeded from some new lights, 
which the Portuguese had received upon the 
subject ; he must let me see the grounds of 
their change of opinion ; he must convince 


/me that their reasoning was correct; and, 


above all things, he must convince me, that 
the persons, who had, at first, expressed 
opinions hostile to the Convention, were 
hot under the smallest apprehension, that a 
continuation of that hostility might be at- 
tended with disagreeable consequences to 
themselves, I remember an English House 
of Commons, who, on one day, by an al- 
most unanimous vote, did, upon a motion 
of the minister (Mr. Addington) decide in 
the affirmative relating to a certain tax ; and 
who, when, on the morrow, the same mi- 
hister, proposed to negative that same pro- 
position, did, without any division, or op- 
position at all, give their vote in the said 
Negative. We, who were not born yester- 


‘day, know too much of the ineans, by which 
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approving letters and addresses are some- 
times, and particularly in cases of emer- 
gency, obtained, to lay much stress upon 
such documents; and, we know, that, iu 
the present case, there existed, as to the 
disapprolation, no undue influence at all; 
and that the Portuguese, whether right or 
wrong in their opinions, had no temptation, 
when they first heard of the Convention, to 
say what they did not think. —~We now 
come to the wonderfully magnified numlers 
of the French army. It has been stated, 
it appears, before the Court of Inquiry, 
that the number embarked amounted to 
twenty-five thousand men. Itis notaverred, 
that these were all se/diers ; that they were 
all persons bearing arms, or capable of bear- 
ing arms; but, as the public must have 
observed, and with no small degree of 
surprize and indignation, all the generals, 
and others, who have been called upon to 
state their opinions as to the expediency of 
the Convention, have reasoned upon this 
fact, relating to numbers, as if all the 
persons embarked were actually so many 
capable of being brought into the field of 
battle. Now, if this were so, is it pro- 
bable, that Junot would, in the first in- 
stance, have met Sir Arthur Wellesley with 
no greater a force than fourteen thousand 
men? Js this probable ? And, then, when 
he actually negoviated, he had, if this new 
edition of numbers could be believed, more 
fighting men than our army consisted of, 
even after the arrival of Sir Hew Dalrymple 
and Sir Harry Burrard. Nay, when Sir 
John Moore arrived, and he did not arrive 
till after the Armistice was signed, our 
whole army, even then, amounted to only 
one-sixth more than that of the ‘* Duc 
‘“« d’'Abrantes’””’ is now made to amount to, 
he having all the fortresses and strong holds 
and positions, not only at his command, but 
in his possession. I appeal to the sense and 
judgment of the reader, whether Junot 
would have dared to make an offer of 
evacuation under such circumstances ? So 
much as to the reason of the case; brit, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, in his dispatch, told 
us, that he defeated ‘‘ the WHOLE of the 
‘¢ French force, commanded by the Duke 
‘« of Abrantes in person ;” aud, indeed, that 
the whole, or very neatly the whole, of the 
effective force was that day in the field, there 
can be very little doubt. It is barefaced 
hypocricy to affect- to believe, that Junot, 
who had so much time for preparation ; 
who had the choice of time as well as of 
place; whom it so evidently behoved to have 
driven our first-zdvancing battalions into 
the sea; who had received a check on the 
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oo cpliene senda a nn 
an 


day before ; and who had all his means at 
his back and completely at his command : 
it is barefaced hypocricy to affect to believe, 
that such a Commander, so situated, would 
march to the attack of superior numbers 
leaving nearly half of his efficient force 
in a state of inactivity. Besides, the reader 
will not fail to bear in mind, that, when 
the news of the Convention first reached 
England, it was asserted, by the friends of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, that ‘ if he had not 
‘“ been prevented from following up his 
“« victory of the 21st, the WHOLE French 
“< army must inevitally have Leen destroy- 
‘ed.’ Now, either this wasa falsehood ; 
it was, from beginning to end, a lie, in- 
vented for the purpose of raising Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley inthe public estimation, at 
the expence of Sir Harry Burrard’s reputa- 
tion; either this was a foul and malignant 
lie; or, itis not true that Junot ever had, 
atter the landing of any part of our army, 
twenty-five thousand effective men under 
hiscommand. It iscurious toobserve, how 
this french army is raised, or lowered, as 
the purposes demand. They were nothing, 
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when the purpose was to persuade the pub 
he, that Sir Harry Burrard was guilty of 
the crime of preventing Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley from putting an end to them ; “ d= 
‘ stroying the whole of them,” after the 
manner of Captain Bobadil ; but, now, 
when the purpose is to defend the Conven- 
tiow, it being no longer to be denied, that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley hada principal share in 
making that instrament; now, the French | 
army was very numerous, nearly twice as 
strong as the army with which Sir Arthur 
beatthem. It is; it is, say what they will, 
the old story of the Buckram Men revived. 
The reader will see, that, at Chelsea, 
there is great stress laid upon the state of the 
army's provisions. | Provisions, we are told, 
were not to be got on shore, in Portugal, 
and those, which we had on board, it 
was difficult to land. I have asked this 
question before, but I will ask again : 
how did the ‘* Duc d’Abrantes;°"’ how did | 
Wellesiey's Tartar Duke ; how did he ob- 
tuin provisions ? He had, they now tell us, 
twenty-five thousand men; he had long 
had them there ; he had had no communi- 
cation with the sea ; he had even the Rus- 
sian fleet to feed, besides his own army. 
How did he, who had all the people for 
ehemies ; how did he obtain his supplies of 
provisions, in this sad barren country, and 
pot only enough for the time being, but 
evoush to horde up stores for the long linger- 
ing siege, which our heroes apprehended ; 
jamin tribulation for an answer to this 
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gr tah are hepa 
ots plains, NOw sitting in the 
Court at Chelsea, The truth is, that our ve 
nerals appear to have eyes wonderfully stant. 
ed to the discovering of difficulties and ob. 
structions. We have often been amused 
with descriptions of the miserable state of 
the French armies ; the shoe-less, hat-less 
shirt-less state of the ‘* wretched conscripts, 
“* whom Napoleon leads to battle in chains.’ 
But, somehow or other, these wretches do 
fight and get on. They feed on the air, per: 
haps ; but, certain it is, that they live; they 
find something to eat and to drink. Ajys! 
Buonaparte has generals, who can shift, fo; 
awhile at Jeast, without port wine and fir. 
ther-beds ; and he has, of course, soldiers 
who follow their example. To hear the 
miserable excuses of a scarcity of provisions, 
want of horses and carriages, want of can- 
non, and the like, is truly deplorable, at a 
time when we have just been witnessing the 
campaigns in Austria, Moravia, and Poland; 
campaigns, at one half of the battles ot 
which, in the midst of winter, Frenchmen, 
bred up under a southern climate, fought up 
to their knees ip ice and snow, at the end 
of a march, which had left them. scarcely a 
shoe to their foot, and in which hardships 
the officers had shared with the men. It 
this is to be our manner of making war; 
if to go into the field of battle, we must 
have our English luxuries, let us, in the 
name of common sense, give up the thing 
at once; withdraw from the contest ; stay 
at home in ale-houses and barracks ; keep 
guard over the prisoners taken by the skill 
and valour of the navy ; and no longer ex- 
pose ourselves to the scorn and derision ot 
the world.-——These are the points, which, 
as far as the proceedings have hitherto gone 
and been published, .have chiefly attracted 
my attention. Out of the circumstances of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s command, however, 
there arises a question or two, which are 
worthy of great attention. Whether this 
officer received the usual sum given to com: 
manders of expeditions for their out-ht, (- 
gether with the staff-pay and enormous *" 
lowance of a lieutenant general commane 
ing in chief, including Lat and forage ™° 
ney, which last alone would, I imagine 
amount to, at least, five hundred pounds 
There is, too, it has been publicty ware 
another general, employed upon the staff 
ihe same army ; 1 mean the érother of bon 
Castlereagh, who, aleng with the pay 
emoluments of a major general, bat and fe- 
rage money, &c. &c, receives pay, i 
bly to the report laid before the Houst © 
Commons, as an under secretary of sa" 
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#73) 
to the amount of two thousand pounds a 
year. Will the House of Commons make 
jaquiry into these matters ? Will they ascer- 
tain, whether Sir Arthur Wellesley, whe 
ther the man who signed the Convention of 
Cintra; whether this man was, at that time, 
and had been, for months before, receiving 
pay, at the rate of stir thousand pounds a 
year, as chief secretary of state in Ireland ? 
Will they inquire into these interesting mat- 
ters? Are these things right ? Will any sy- 
cophant, however base he may be, say that 
these things ought to be tolerated ? ‘i’o be 
“ Joyal” must a man hold his tongue upon 
matters of this sort? Is it to shew one’s love 
of the country and of the constitution, to 
wink at these crying abuses ? And, lastly, 
does the existence of such abuses ten! to 
strengthen, or to overthrow, our excellent 
form of kingly government ? There is 
one general remark to add upon the proceed- 
ingsof the Court of Inquiry ; and that is this : 
that all the persons, hitherto examined, are, 
more or less, parties concerned. ‘They should, 
consistently with reason, be ealled upon for 
nothing but official returns, or other docu- 
ments; not, atleast, in the present stage of 
the business. What are their opinions to 
us? They will hardly say, that they think 
they have done wrong. ‘They will hardly 
give such evidence as is calculated to throw 
blame upon themselves. We are proceeding 
as if upon an implied acknowledgement, that 
a0 English army can never, in any possible 
case, do amiss. But, the fact is, that whole 
armies have frequently done amiss. Whole 
battalions, at least, have been disgraced, 





f and, in some cases, have had their colours, 
and the facings of their coats, taken from 
' them. 


I do not say, that the army in Por- 
tugal, or any corps of it, is undera shade ; 
but, [ do say, that we have nothing to do, 
in the way of evidence, with the epinions of 
any of the generals employed upon that ser- 
It is impossible, that suc an Inquiry 
can prove satisfactory to any man, who really 
Wisies for satisfaction. ‘There may be men, 
who will feign that they are satisfied, that 
allis well, though they hear of the ‘* Dac 
“ d'Abrantes ” having again taken posses- 
sion of his Dukedom ; but, the nation at 
large never will, and never can, and never 
Ought to be satisfied, with any thing short 
of a fair, open, legal, and rigorous inves- 
tigation into the causes, which have produ- 
ced such disastrous effects. Parliament will, 
indeed, have full power to take the matter 
‘ip; aud, if all other modes of legal inves- 
ligation are refused us by the ministers, we 
shall look to that with great anxiety. The 
mind ef the nation never was more decidedly 
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made up as to any point whatever, It is 
impossible to shake it. The present pro- 
ceedings have only strengthened the opinions 
already formed, There is no man, who 
looks with even the smallest degree of in- 
terest tothe proceedings at Chelsea ; and, 
if no other mode of Inquiry be instituted, 
fresh applications to the throne will certainly 
be made, 

SPAIN, There appears to be some rea- 
son to fear, that Napoleon is in but too fair 
a way of finally accomplishing his accursed 
purposes, with regard to the Spaniards. 1 
was, but afew weeks ago, reproached by a 
correspondent for having, at first, expressed 
my fears, that the Spaniards would be sub- 
dued: I wish, with all my heart, that this 
ground of reproach, if it be one, may hold 
good to the end. I would much rather be 
regarded asa fool for the rest of «my life, 
than that tyranny, in any shape, should, 
ina nation like Spain, triumph for a single 








day. The Morning Chronicle has an ar- 
ticle complaining of the conduct of the 
GeneraL Junra in Spain; and, though 


one does not like to begin to blame, ata 
moment when the blamed party appears to 
be experiencing a reverse of fortune, it must 
be acknowledged, that, as far as we can 
judge at this distance from the scene, and 
with means of information so imperfect, 
there is, as the Chronicle observes, but too 
much reason to look back with regret to the 
Junta of Seville. ——The General Junta 
may be composed of wise and good men ; 
but, itdoes not breathe the spirit of the 
Junta of Seville. It does, perhaps, contain 
more of rank than the Junta just named : 
but more rank and title will, I skould think, 
do, in such circumstances, little, or nothine, 
The General Junta appear to have di- 
rected their attention chiefly to the keeping 
of the people guiet; to the maintaining of 
** order and tranquillity ;”’ to the repres- 
sing of all violences, proceeding from popu- 
lar commotion. But, with their leave, tinis is 
not the way to oppose Luonaparte and his 
daring legions. ‘The obj ' the Junta 





ject of 

is, doubtless, tonip, in time, the bud of 
insurrection ; lest, in, the end, the people, 
proceeding from one step to another, over- 
turn the whole system of the government, in 
church as wellasin state, as was the case in 
France. But, the question is, 1s Buonaparte 
to be resisted by any means other than those 
of ageneral insurrection ; a general letting- 
Joose of the people? J think, that he is 
not; and that the nobles of Spain have to 
choose, whether they will see king Jo- 
seph upon the throne, or see the people lett 
to act as they please. ‘There wanted, ia 
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Spain, a renovation of character ; an entirely 
new spirit excited ; new talents called forth 
from obscurity. Therefore, if the nobles 
have assembled in a Junta, and are en- 
deavouring to keep the people quiet ; to 
preserve ‘‘ order and tranquillity,” they, 
in my view of the matter, are taking pre- 
cisely the wrong course. It is, in that case, 
little more than the o/d government, ad- 
ministered by deputy, under which, it is my 
decided opinion, that, sooner or later, 
Spain must fall. It is not cautiousness that 
is now wanted in Spain. It is vigour ; it is 
activity ; it is great daring ; it isenthusiasm. 
Anger, resentment, revenge ; every feel- 
ing that leads toviolence. These are wanted 
in Spain. With these Buonaparte may be 
resisted ; but, without them, it seems to 
me that he cannot. There is one decree, 
or edict, of this General Junta, from 
which, if it be authentic, it is impossible 
not to forebode great evil. I mean that, 
whereby they attempt to put a stop to what 
they call ‘‘ the licentiousness of the press.” 
If the press assault only Buonaparte and 
his friends, it is evident that it cannot be 
too unshackled. | Why attempt to check it, 
unless it be feared, that it will produce what 
isthought to be mischief, in Spain ? And, 
if, so soon, the Junta itself be afraid of 
the press, the reader will easily suppose, 
that much of achange is not in contem- 
plation, a fact which, the moment it is 
discovered by the people, will admonish 
them not to be very lavish of their blood. 
I must confess, that this little circumstance, 
this decree, for which the Junta will be, I 
dare say, greatly applauded by many, has, 
i my mind, excited very serious fears for 
the Spanish cause; because, if authentic, 
it argues a distrust of the people, and an 
opinion, on the partof the Junta, that the 
country is to be defended by the old ordina- 
ry means ; than which, I am convinced, the 
result will prove nothing in the world to be 
more erroneous. As to the check, or the 
defeat, for such I fear itis, that General Blake 
has received, { think nothing atallof it. How 
many such defeats did the French experience, 
at the out-set of their revolutionary war : 
‘They rose more powerful after each defeat. 
It is true, that there is some little difference 
betwen the assailants of the Spaniards and 
those of the revolutionary French. Yet, 
this I do not value, if. the Spaniards have a 
Spirit like that of the French; if they are 
animated by motives like those by which the 
French were animated. I caunot help think- 
ing, that it was very unwise in us to send an 
@avoy to the king of Spain. This was, in 
fact. one way of pointing out to the people 
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of Spain the object, which we thought t}.y 
should have in view, and for the effecyin .) 
which we would give our aid. | am afraid, 
the people. There are persons, | os 
who, rather than see the Frencl) resisted by 
a patriotic insurrection, would see Josen: 
Buonaparte in safe possession of the throne. 
This is a fact, which has been all alons 
evident enough, and which was, long ag " 
dwelt upon by me. But, such persons must 
be very unwise, very short-sighted ; for, iy 
the end, all the evils, which they may 
apprehend from the success of a patriotic 
insurrection, must come, and come swifter 
too, through another channel. As to our 
armies, in Spain, they really appear to be 
in a rather ‘* unsatisfactory state,” at pre- 
sent. ‘They are, however, under experi- 
enced commanders ; and, let what wil! be 
their fate, they will have done their best to 
assist the cause. It is impossible, that either 
Ministers or commanders can foresee 
every thing : something must be left to uct; 
and, therefore, if the expedition should fa, 
under Generals Moore and Bairp, I should 
not, from the bare circumstance of failure, 
be disposed to blame the ministers.—TIn 





| the two Morning Chronicles of Tuesday and 





teen na noenees 





Wednesday last, there appeared some very 
spirited and able articles upon the conduct ot 
the ministers, with regard to the war in 
Spain and Portugal. They are well worth 
reading; but, I do not agree with the 
writer, that it was so easy.a matter to know 


j . he time 
| precisely what ought to be done, at the tim 


when the expeditions were first sent out 
Let the ministers have all the blame that's 
their due, but no more. It is the fashion, 
because it accords so. well with parfy mo- 
tives, never to blame the commanders, but 
always to blame the ministers. This 's 9 
only unjust in itself, but it has a very i 
chievous tendency, as to the conduct . 
those commanders, who, be that concuct 
what it may, are sure to meet with, at Jest, 
an indirect defence, from one party or the 
other. It is not so in the French service, 
where the commander is looked to, and Do 
body but the commander. There is 00°) 
found to accuse the war-minister 0! = 
sending him to the right point, o! ns 
suppl¢ing him with horses or apace 
The fact is, we have nothing but the part 4 
of military service. We have no really es! 
litary notions; for, if we had, + ae 
should endure complaints against the wrt 
try for having ‘‘ exposed a general *: ‘hich 
«* culty and danger,” the existence © £ wet. 
are always implied when men talk 0 sat 
That ten thousand English U™! 
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should, at a moment like this, be, as the 
Morning Post states, necessary to ‘‘ curl 
« the refractory disposition of certain class- 
«es ot the Portuguese,” is, indeed, matter 
for serioas reflection ; for, in the first place, 
» “yetractory”’ must, if this necessity do 
really exist, be the most powerful part of the 
ion; otherwise, they might be ‘* curbed" 
the part, who are not refractory. Then, 
isthe mark of this refractoriness? Is 
‘isposition favourable to the French ? 

a spirit of hostility to the Prince Regent 
the ol 1 government? Orr is it a dislike to 
» Enghsh authority? One or the other 
these, J think, it must be. If the latter, 
is quite evident that to withdraw our troops 


| our authority is the only effectual way 


of removing the necessity of keeping troops | 


locked up in Portugal; and, if either of the 
former, it would, I think, puzzle the Morn- 
ing Post to assign aay probable good that 
will arise from keeping them there. To 
cherish, or defend, a people against their will, 
isa most difficult as well as a most ungrateful 
task, 
things, can never be attended with success, 
——Is it not a strange thing, that, amongst 
all the numerous nations, who have been 
subdued and plundered by the French, there 
has never yet appeared one, that has demon- 
strated any great degree of anxiety for the 
return of their former rulers? Some few 
have fought a little to keep the French out ; 
but, when once in, there is scarcely any 
people that have discovered any very strong 
wish to get them out again. Who would 
not have supposed, that the people of Por- 
tugal, for instance, would have been half 
mad with joy at their ‘* deliverance ?”’ 
Who would not have expected to see them 
Vie with each other in eagerness to obtain a 
return of the ancient order of things? Who 
would have imagined it likely to be neces- 
sary for us to keep ten thousand men in the 
country, ‘* to curb the refractory disposition 
of certain classes *’ of a people, just de- 
livered from the grasp of the French, and 
restored to the rule of the representatives of 
their ‘* beloved sovereign" ? I should like 
to hear the sapient editor of the Morning 
Post explain this political phenomenon ; for 
it is a matter of vast importance with all 
those who study the science of government, 

AMERICAN STATES The election of 
the new President and Vice President, which 
has taken place before now, will, it is 
thought, terminate in favour of the Jeffer- 
son party, and in the election of Mx. Ma- 
DIson to the office of president. If so, the 
embargo will, probably, continue ; but, the 
Violations af it, the almost open defiance of 
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It is a task, which, from the nature of 
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it; will not be less than they now are. 
We were told, that the Americans could 
sterve the West India Islands. ‘Those Is- 
lands were, perhaps, never much _ better 
supplied from America than they now are, 
and have been ever since the embargo was 
laid. The town of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
is become a grand depository for Ameri- 
can produce, whence it is shipped to 
the West Indies. And, in fact, all that 
Mr. Jetferson and his bitter set have 
done, with a view of injuring England, has 
had no other efteet than that of injuring his 
foolish constituents. 

Corn aGatnst SuGar.——The effect of 
the American Embargo puts one in mind of 
the alarm of the ‘* Barley-Growers,” whe 
are now selling at from 50 to 60 shillings a 
quarter that eorn, which they were atraid 
would sink fe/ow 37 shillings a quarter ; and 
who, upon seeing the ports in the Baltic 
and in America closed against us, were 
seized with a dread, that we should be 
starved in consequence of being able to con= 
vertinto bread 300,000 quarters a year of 
that corn of our owa growth, which we 
formerly employed in making spirituous 
liquors! I defy all the world, the readers 
of the Morning Post not excepted, to pro« 
duce me an instance of folly equal to this. . 
Mr. Wakefield denied me the privilege of 
judging upon such a subject, because I was 
not a practical farmer. Just as if it was 
necessary for a man to be a good hand at 
ploughing and sowing, in order to be certain 
that 300,000 quarters of bread corn would 
add to the food of the nation. It was a 
question of such plain common sense, that, 
to come to a right decision, there required 
neither experience nor reason. Barley must 
now be dear till next harvest; so that, at 
any tate, there is one year for the Barley- 
Growers, free of that mischief, which they 
really did, or affected to, anticipate. 





*.* A letter from Lorp Awson to the 
Freeholders of Staffordshire is inserted, be- 
cause it is right that my readers, who have 
seen the letter of A. B. should see, that that 
nobleman had it not in his power to be pre- 
sent at the county meeting. 

The Income of the Duke or York I do 
not state this week, because my intention 
isto publish, along with it, the whole of 
the act of parliament, granting him the es- 
tate in Surrey, and which is too long to be 
inserted, except in a dovble namber. 

Mayor HoGan does not answer my re- 
quest. I have a letter before me, saying, 
that, next week, “ the publisher of Major 
“© Hogan's Appeal will send mea Jetter upos 
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** the subject of that Appeal, and particular- | 


‘* ly with respect to the Bank Nores.” | 
dare say, that there will be no objection to 
the insertion of the intended letter; but, 
I cannot retrain from apprizing the writer, 
that Lam rather surprized, that the numlers 
of the Bank Notes have not been publish- 
ed. As the Major expressed bis anxious 
desire to return the notes, one would think 
that he must still have them in his posses- 
ston ; and, the gentleman who suggested the 
question to me, assured me, that, if the 
numbers were advertised, the notes would 
be traced to the /ate possessor, with the 
greatest facility. What I should do, were 
[ in the Major's place, is this. State pub- 
lickly the numbers of the notes, and offer 
to give them up to whomsoever would prove 
a proprietorship in them, than which, Tam 
told, nothing is more easy. ‘The fact is, 
that, if the Major does this, the public will 
believe his acccunt, respecting the notes, 
to be true; if he does it not, they will, 
wiih very great reason, believe it to be a 
most atrocious falsehood. 

Botley, Decemter 2, 1808. 

NEW EDITION OF THE STATE TRIALS. 
On Monday, the 2nd of January, 1809, 

will te pullished (to be completed in 

Lhirly-sia Monthly Parts, forming Twelve 

very large Volumes in Royal Octavo), 

Part the First, Price 10s. 6d. of 

COBBETT'S 
COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 


wt- : 9 +} le 
state } idis, 

\NPD PROCEEDINGS FOR HIGH TREASON, 
AND OTHER CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS, 
FROM TIL. EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO 
SHE PRESENT TIME, 





'n proceeding with the PARLIAMENTARY 
History, which it has been, and is, one 
of the principal objects of my lite to lay 
complete before the public of the present 
dav, and, in that state, to have the satisfac- 
tion of leaving it to posterity, I have, for 
sume time past, perceived that there would 
still be wanting a Work like that above 
described. In putting to myself this ques- 
tion, ** How shal] L[ go to work tosecure 
** the best chance of rendeting a son capable 
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wasted in learning sounds instead of Sense 
suffer not his body and mind to be debi. 
litated by continual confinement and 
continual controul and correction. Give 
‘* him, God being your helper, g sound 
body and strong limbs; habituate him to 
bear fatigue, to move with confidence 
and rapidity in the dark ; to fare and to 
sleep hard ; and, above all other things in 
the world, to rise with the lark, thus 
making bis year equal to eighteen months 
of his effeminate contemporaries. Next 
lead him into the paths of knowledge, not 
minding whether pedants call it learning, 
or not; and, when he arrives at the 
proper age for acquiring that sort of 
knowledge, make him acquainted with 
every thing material, as to public affairs, 
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* that has really occurred in his country 
‘* from the earliest times to the present day, 
€¢ 


Open to him the book, not of speculation, 


“* but of unerring experience. That he may 
‘* be able to judge of what is, as well 
cé 


as of what ought to be, show him, in 
detail, all the political causes and effects, 
to be found in our history ; make him 
** see clearly how this nation has come up, 
‘* and how this government has grown to- 
‘“« gether.” 

From these, or such likereflections, sprang 
that arduous undertaking, the ParviaMEn- 
TARY History oF ENGLAND; and, from 
the same source arises the Work, which I 
now submit to the judgment of the public. 
As I proceeded with the History, I found, 
that to read discussions, relating to Trials for 
High Treason and for other high Crimes and 
Misdemeanors, and not to be able to refer 
immediately to those Trials, they being so 
intimately connected with the history of the 
parliament, and being a detailed relation o! 
some of the most important and most inte- 
resting events to be reeorded, could not fail 
to be greatly disadvantageous to the student : 
yet, to bring irto the History such a mass 


se 


se 


of legal proceedings, which admitted ot 


** of accomplishing great things; fit to | 
‘* have a share in guiding the minds of | 


** others ; of weight suilicient to make him 
** an object of respect with good, and of 
“€ dread with bad public men?” In putting 
this question to myself, the answer my mind 
suggested was: ‘* Sufier not his time to be 





little abridgment, was, for several reason 
not to be thought of. I, therefore, resolved 
to form them into a separate Work, to be 
published during the same time, and in the 
same manner, as to paper and print, with 
the PARLIAMENTARY History. ; 
Besides the consideration of uniformity, 
there were others which had great weight! 
this determination. The Srate TRIALS 21¢ 


now to be found only in an edition of Eleven 
Volumes in folio, a form so unwieldy abet i 
is impossible they should ever be much rea 
to say nothing of their incomplete state, © 
of the expence ; which latter alone, ow!DS 
to the scarceness of even this imperfect edi 
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tion, must be a serious obstacle to general 
circulation. So that this Work, though 
absolutely mecessary to the lawyer and the 
pro fessed politician, very curious, | interest- 
jag and instructive, in itself, and, ina high 
degree, ijJustrative of the begal, poli tical, 
and constitutional history of the cot intry, Is 
to be met with in but very few private 
those of counsellors and solicitors 
not excepted. The mere reduction of size, 
from the unmanageable folio of former edi- 
tions to that of the Royal Octevo, double 
page , Which unites economy with conve- 
nience, will, in itself, be no inconsiderable 
improvement. But, the proposed edition 
will pé — the following additional advan- 
tages: 4. The Series will commence more 
than two ptairnh years before the time of 
the earliest transaction noticed in the former 
editions. 2. Many very important ‘Trials 
and curious matters, omitted in the former 
editions, though occurring within the period 
which those Editions embrace, will be sup- 
plied ; and the Series will be continued down 
tothe present time. 3. Many useless repe- 
titions, ceremonials, &c. will be omitted, 
out every Trial will be scrupulously pre- 
served: 4, Many unmeaning and unin- 
structive pleadings will be omitted ; ; yer, all 
those, which are either curious in themselves, 
or upon which any question arose, will be 
carefully retained: 5, The different articles, 
relative to each case, will be placed together, 
so that the trouble of frequent references 
backwards and forwards, attending a perusal 
of the former editions, will be avoided ; 
and, where references from one part of the 
work to another necessarily occur, the paging 
of the present work will alone be regarded, 
so that the con! sion arising from the various 
pagings of the former editions will, in no 
case, arise to teaze and retard the reader 
0. The Trials, instead of being placed in the 
vexatious disorder of the former editions, 
will stand in one regular chronological suc- 
cession, unless where a different arrangement 
shall be dictated by some special reason ; as 
for instance, where more Trials thaa one 
concern the same party, or the same trans- 
action ; for, in such cases, it may sometimes 
be thought adviseable to break through the 
order of time, for the sake of exhibiting 
together all the particulars as to the 
sume matter or the same person: 7. Brief 
historical notices of the conspicuous ‘gersne 
mentioned in the Work, or references to 
pablished accounts of them, will be occa- 
sionally inserted: §. Where points of law 
arise, references will be made to those parts 
of the Law Digests, or Treatises on Criminal 
Law, in which the principles and cases, 
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relating to such points, are laid down, or 
collected : y. In like manner, references 
will be made to my Parhamentary History 
for Parliamentary Proceedings connected 
with any Trial, and to other works calcu- 
lated to elucidate any part of this Collection 
of Trials: 10. Some Trials before Courts 
Martial, but those only of the greatest im- 
prem and most general interest, and 
illustrative of the history of mi ee will 
iin preserved in this Work : . To each 
Volume there will be prefixe ih a full and 
clear Teble of Contents, and in the last 
Volume there will be a General Index to the 
whole Work, so complete that I hope it 
will be found to leave nothing of any im- 
portance ditlicult to be referred to. 

It is computed, that the Eleven Volumes 
of the last edition of the State Trials will 
be comprized in Nine Volumes of the New 
Edition, and that the Additional Matter to 
bring the Work down to the present time, 
will make three Volumes more. The whole 
Work, therefore, will consist of Twelve 
very large Volumes. ‘The paper and print 
will be, in every respect, similar to those of 
the Parliamentary History. In the mode ot 
publication only there will be this difference ; 
that, while the History is published in 
Volumes, the Trials will be published in 
Parts, one Part coming out on the first day 
of every month, in the same manner as the 
Magazines and other monthly publications ; 
and will, like those publications, be sold by 
all the Booksellers, Law-Stationers, and 
Newsmen in the kingdom. ‘Three Parts 
will make a volume, and it will be optional 
with the Subscribers, to take the Parts sepa- 
rately, or quarterly to take the Volumes 
bound in boards, in a way exactly similar to 
that of the History. 

For me to pretend to undertake, unassist- 
ed, a Work of this sort, which, to execute 
well, requires the pen of a person not only 
possessed of great legal knowledge, but also 
well versed in the history of the law, would 
be great presumption. Without such assist- 
ance the Work was not to be thought of 
fora moment; and, I am convinced, that 
the very first Part will satisfy the reader, 
that it has not been undertaken without 
means of every kind sufficient to carry it on 
to a conclusion, in a manner worthy of 
matter so generally interesting and highly 
important. In the publication of the His- 
tory, I relied upon the «sound sense of the 
public, rather than upon the prevailing lite- 
rary taste of the times ; and from the suc- 


| cess of that Work, I am convinced that suc- 
cess will attend this also. 


I am convinced, 
that there are readers, and readers enough, 
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who wish to know, from authentic sources, 
what the facts of our history are ; how our 
government really was administered hereto- 
fore ; what sort of men our forefathers really 
were, and how they really acted ; and who 
will not be satisfied with the vague notions 
which alone can be collected from historical 
magic lanthorns, like that of Hume for 
instance, in which no one single object is 
plainly or distinctly presented to us, but 
where a multitude of images are made 
rapidly and confusedly to pass before our 
eves, distorted and discoloured according to 
the taste of the showman. 
Dec. 1, 1808. W. COBBETT. 
*,* ‘The First Part will be published on 
Monday the 2d of January, 1809 ; andas the 
number of copies of the succeeding parts 
must, of course, be yegulated by the degree 
of success that can reasonably be counted 
upon, Subscribers are respectfully requested 
to send in their Namesas early as possible. 
The Work will be published by R. Bag- 
shaw, Brydges Street, Covent-Garden ; 
and will be sold by J. Budd, Pall-Mall; J. 
Faulder, New Bond Street; H. D. Sy- 
monds, Paternoster Row; Black, Parry, and 
Kingsbury, Leadenhall Street; J. Archer, 
Dublin; and by every Bookseller, Law- 
Stationer, and Newsman in the United 


Kingdom. 


Lorp Axson 
To the Freeholders of the County of Stafford. 
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| the manner in which the Requisition wa: 
announced, I now feel it my duty to Cates 
my public protest against a Vote of Thanks 
to the High Sheriff, moved at the Meetine 
which did take place at Stafford . for, in 
direct opposition to the statement made in 
that motion, I do conceive that there was at 
least, much, and most notorious irregularity 
in the mode of convening that assembly 
Under the same impressions it was jud 
right by many of my friends, not to 
sanction to such a Requisition by their at- 
tendance on the day appointed by the Sheriff. 
In this, I felt myself obliged, though un. 
willingly, to concur, as my health would 
not allow of my personal appearance in the 
county—a circumstance which I cannot sut- 
ficiently deplore. For, most assuredly, had 
I been present at Stafford on the 1th inst. 
] would, at all events, have had the honour 
of proposing to you the intended Address or 
Petition to his Majesty, (a copy of which 
you have no doubt seen in the Staffordshire 
Advertiser) ; and notwithstanding it wasa 
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Convention of the County, not at all agree- 
ing with my own ideas of regularity, should 
certainly have given my Brother Freeholders 
an opportunity of deciding upon the merits 
of the Address, which it would, under such 
circumstances, have fallen to my lot to pro- 
pose, and the uncalled-for Resolutions, 
which, though they may probably speak the 
sentiments of some few of the most power: 
ful interests in the county, I will venture to 





Having taken anactive part in the Requisi- 
tion to the High Sheriff to call a Meeting of 
the County of Stafford, I am indueed to 
trespass upon your patience, to state, as 
briefly as possible, my sentiments re<pecting 
some part of the proceedings which did | 
actually take place at the Meeting. J en- | 
tered my Protest against the form adopted | 
by the High Sheriff for introducing the | 
Requisition to public notice. The form | 
was certainly unusual, I believe unprece- | 
dented, and a direct deviation on the part of 
the High Sheriff in his official capacity, 
from what I humbly conceived to be strictly 
his duty. I should be almost inclined to say 
that the calling together a Meeting of any 
County in a manner so novel, was ill-judged 
and ill-advised, ‘inasmuch as it might be 
liable to the imputation of having been so 
proclaimed, for the express purpose of crea- 
ting some difference of opinion, as well 
amongst the Requisitionists, as amongst the 
other Freeholders of the County, with the 
hopes, by such a manceuvre of marring the 
object of the Meeting, and thus checking, 
if possible, the ebullition of public spirit. 
Such having been my sentiments respectiug | 
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assert and maintain, are by no means decls- 
ratory of the real and general sense of the 
people, with respect to the terms of that 
most weak and disgraceful, though impor- 
tant Convention, upon which myself and 
many of my friends felt anxious to express 
our sentiments to his Majesty, in a manner 
the most Joyal and constitutional. It may, 
I know, be urged, that his Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to institute an Inquiry. 
It is upon this point, that myself and my 
friends on the other side are at issue. His 
Majesty (as we are informed by the public 
prints) has indeed ordered a Military Court 
of Inquiry, and the adoption of such 4 
mode of Inquiry may, at first view, a 
to some persons to be all-sufficient. But | 
beg leave to ask, in case that Military Gran 
Jury should throw gut the Bill, how, o 
from what quarter is the nation to look for 
an explanation either consolatory OF ee 
tory? AndI very much doubt whet a 
in any point of view, sucha Court w! bo 
competent to afford full and comprehensiv® 
satisfaction to the Country at large. It 
upon these grounds that myself and ge 
were desirous of petitioning his Majesty 
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convene his Parliament, for the purpose of 
iistituting an Inquiry and Investigation 
hefore that Constitutional Tribunal. Par- 
liament is said to be the voice of the People ; 
by some persons it may be objected that 
itis not precisely so at this moment, and 
though the public expectations and anxious 
wish for truth, and nothing but the truth, 
might be disappointed equally, even by such 
areference, yet the people at large would 
certainly have no right to complain, as they 
could only blame themselves for having 
elected such Representatives, as could sacri- 
tice their Country’s glory and honour, either 
from fear of avowing constitutional princi- 
ples, or with a view of promoting their own 
private interest, or party spirit.— Having 
thus entered my decided protest against the 
Resolutions passed at the Meeting which did 
take place, 1 shall now say a word or two 
upon the Address intended to have been 
proposed, the object of which was. to re- 
quest his Majesty to summon his Parliament, 
and to bring the discussion of the unforta- 
nate Convention before that, the only Con- 
stitutional Court.—I earnestly request you 
to examine with attention the werds of that 
Address. No attack is made upon the 
character of any set of men. No attempt 
is made to prejudge any Commander. No 
allusion is madeto any individual.—l defy 
the most zealous or scrutinizing prerogative 
stickler, to point out any part of that Address, 
which is wanting eiiher in loyalty, or at- 
tachment to the Sovereign. It is, on the 
contrary, couched in terms of the most 
proper respect towards his Majesty ; at the 
same time, that, in temperate but dignified 
language, it asserts the right of the subject, 
and expresses boldly, that just sense of the 
disgrace, which has fallen upon the national 
character, by an event as unaccountable, 
as it Was unexpected. The Address implies 
distinctly an imputation of blame some- 
where, and solicits a Parliamentary Inquiry 
into the causes of an evil of such magnitude. 
—I shall now take my leave of you, with 
only requesting that you will compare care- 
fully and without prejudice the intended 
Address, with those Resolutions, which 
were carried at the Meeting. Let every 
man appeal fairly to his own heart, whether 
the Address intended to have been proposed, 
is not more adapted to his own private sen- 
timents, more consonant to the public opi- 
nion, and more congenial to the feelings of 
every Englishman, who professes an honest, 
though not parasitical loyalty to his King, 
and an attachment invincible to the laws and 
Constitution of his Country.—I entreat you 
to make this comparison in order to convince 
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yourselves, that the Address alluded to, 
breathes NO spirit, which is not most truly 
and strictly honourable to the feelings of 
subjects of a great empire, and that I may 
stand acquitted before my Brother Freehold- 
ers, of having been actuated by any other 
motives, than such as glow in the breast of 
every true and free-born Briton. I am 
preud of participating in such sentiments, 
and have the honour to be, “ Ipthis matter, 
‘* as in all others in which” not onlv * the 
‘* Independence and Honour of the County 
‘© of Stafford” but of ‘** the Kingdom at 
**« large, are concerned,’ —Brother Freehold- 
ers,—Your devoted and faithful Servant, 
—Anson. Bath, Nov 15th, 180s. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS, 
Busenos Ayres Proclamation ty Don 

Santiago Liniers y Bremond, Viceroy, 

Governor, and Provincial Captain-Gene- 

ral of the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 

Sc. Dated Buenos Ayres, Aug. 15,1808. 

(Concluded from p. 804.) 

I communicate this by special cou- 
riers, to all the heads of provinces on 
this continent, that by adopting one uni- 
form system, they may make the greater 
efforts to facilitate the succours necessary to 
preserve the glory acquired by a city, which 
from its local situation, and its energy, has 
been, and will continue to be, the impreg- 
nable bulwark of South America. But [ 
cannot conclude without impressing upon 
you, and yourselves cannot but know it, 
that no force is comparable to union of opi- 
nion and feeling, nor any means more eftec- 
tive to preserve you invincible than recipro- 
cal confidence between you and the consti- 
tuted authorities, who, atientive only to 
the public interest and benefit, will see 
with dissatisfaction and abhorrence every 
thing that »pposes or separates itself from 
the general .prosperity.—SantTiaGo — La- 
NieRS.—Buenos Ayres, Aug. 11, 1808, 

Frenca Expost.——Paris, Nov. 3 —In 
the sitting of yesterday, his excellency 
the minister of the interior, accompanied 
by Messrs, de Segur and Corvetto, counsel- 
lors of state, pronounced the following 
speech on the situation of the French em- 
pire: —Gentlemen, you terminated your 
last session, leaving the empire happy, and 
its chief loaded with glory. The year has 
passed away, and a multitude of new cir- 
cumstances have added to the good fortune 
of the country, and increased our hopes of 
future benefits. All that I have to state to 
you, gentlemen, is already known to you ; 
aod, for your fuil information, [have ouly 








887] 
fo retrace to your memory the principal 
events which have filled up the interval be- 
tween your last and your present session, 
aud to recal te you the additional advan- 
tages for which France is indebted to the 


wisdom and valour of ber sovereign. I will 
speak to you first of the wants of nations ; 
justice, public instruction, the arts and 
sciences, the numerous branches of interna! 
adininistration, public worship, the finances, 
and our principal relations with the states of 
the Continent. The recital will bring us of 
course to this lamentable war, which we 
maintain against one single people. The 
elory of our nation wounds that people, our 
strength alarms them ; the independence of our 
commerce and our industry disquiets them ; 
every thing is again subjected to the fortune 
of war; but the days of justice are not far 
distant.— [Here follows a long detail respect- 
ing the administration of justice, the prin- 
cipal amelioration of which consists in the 
establishment of the trial by jury, on the 
precise principles of the English law. The 
next head is that of public worship, which 
is followed by that of sciences and literature, 
public instruction, &c.—These articles be- 
ing of great length, and less immediate im- 
portance, we reserve them for a future op- 
portunity, and proceed to the heads which 
are most interesting to the English reader. ] 
—Among the arts of indusry which have 
made progress in the course of this year, 
we must enumerate the manufactury of tin. 
1: two of our mannufactories they have at- 
tained a degree of perfection, no ways 
vielding to tbat of the English. A premium 
of encouragement bas beeu given according- 
ly; and another is also destined to ulterior 
eiorts in the same branch.—The mechanics, 
m =otheir endeavours of simplifying their 
looms, and intraducing economy in their 
abours, have often also improved the quality 
of their stoffs. ‘hose that are e.sed in the 
weaving of cotton, have, forseveral years, 
been much multiplied ; the spirit of inven- 
tion has brought them to perfection. There 
is nothing now but what we can make, and 
very well. The weaving of the cotton has 
made as marked a progress as the spinning. 
These two Kinds of industry are already 
adequate to the consumption of the empire, 
which is forever liberated of the grievous 
taxation it has hitherto been under to the 
Indian manufacturers and to their oppres- 
sors. ‘The machines best calculated for the 
manufacture of cloths, are already in wide 
circulation; they have lately been much 
encouraged by advances made to different 
manufacturers in the departments.—The 
fonservatory of arts and handicraft is daily 
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enriching by the requisition of new patterns 
and is entitled to commendation for th. 
information which the papils receive, who 
frequent its school of drawing and descrin. 
tive geometry. Reforms have been made 
the school at Chalons-sur-Marne.—The con. 
sultation chambers of the manufactures are 
hastening to present useful views, which wil 
be taken advantage of. The institution of 
| arbitrators, for the purpose of deciding wi:h 
celerity variances that may arise between the 
workmen and their employers, render to 
industry services which have been set forth. 
Since your last session, gentlemen, severa| 
towns have demanded them, and there are 
already some established at Nimes, Aix-]a- 
Chapelle, Avignon, Trvoies, Mulhausen, Se. 
dan, and Thiers. 

Commerce.—The political events have 
been unfavourable tocommerce. It stil! was 
kept alive in the midst of the contentions 
| that have deluged the Continent in blood, 
because those nations that were involved in 
the war preferred their neutrality—tha: 
right deemed, even in our times, inviolable. 
But the English legislation, already misled 
by the ambition of universal monopoly, has 
overthrown the ancient barrier of the law of 
| nations, and trampled their independence 
under foot, substituting in the room of them 
| a new maritime code. The ordinances of 
| his Britannic majesty have realized these 

innovations: that of the 11th of November, 

_ 1807, is particularly remarkable ; it pro- 
nounces, by an universal blockade, the in- 
terdiction of all our ports, in subjecting the 
ships of neutral powers, friendly and even 
allied to Great Britain, to the visitation of 
its cruisers, to be conducted to British ports, 
and there to be taxed by an arbitrary inquil- 
tion.—The emperor, obliged te oppose just 
reprisals to this strange legislation, gave out 
the decree of the 23d of November, 6 
daining the seizure and confiscation of the 
ships which, after having touched !n Eng- 
gland, should enter the ports of France.— 
From these measures, provoked by the Bni- 
tish laws, the almost absolute cessation of 
the maritime relations, and many privatiols 
for the French merchants, manafacturers, 
and consumers, must have necessarily €° 
sued. We all know with what jeagoe 
these privations were endured; we know r “ 
they are already become habitual, that tbe} 
have awakened the genius of invention, a 
produced a thousand resources in substitutio® 
of the ebjects which we are in want of 5 “a 
know, finally, that a great pation, ¢ss 
tially agricultural, can, by “arta =: 
abundance all'articles of utility, easily *" 
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($85 iis independence and glory should be put at 
atterns yake.—These circumstances have favoured | 
for the one of the greatest scourges of commerce, 
e, who snuggling. But it has been strongly repress- 
descrip. el. The government is preparing new means 
Nade jn against this foe to the public revenue, and 
he con- yational industry ; the great emoluments it 
Ires are procures excites the most ardent cupidity. 
ch wil] Those, who ought not to be honoured with 
tion of the. approbation of merchants, lest we 
Ig with should degrade commerce, are still devoting 
en the themselves to criminal peculations; they 
der to think that they are only braving the shame 
' forth, of an ordinary transgression ; but the pub- 
several lic indignation and vengeance will overtake 
Te are them, and teach them that under circum- 
\ix-]a- stances where the nation employs for its 
n, Se. defence, in an unexampled war, the 

witerdiction of all commercial relatione 
have with the enemy, the violation of thess 
ll was dispositions is an hostile declaration, a true 
ntions aliance with this same enemy ; that con- 
ood, sequently every smuggler renounces the 
ed in benefit of the municipal laws, to be sub- 
~thar jected solely to those of war, and that he 
lable. ought to dread the terrible and rapid applica- 
risled tion of those laws, which authorise the in- 
, has vasion of his fortune and personal castiga- 
iw of ton.—The government, penetrated with the 
lence situation of the French commerce, has strove 
them to mitigate the evils, to provide for its wants. 
3 of —Abroad, a treaty with the kingdom of | 
hese ltaly secures to France all the advantages 
ber, which are compatible with the reciprocal 
pros justice. In the interior, various sums, 
e in- which have been advanced to manufacturers 
the 4nd proprietors of produce, which public 
oven events had accumulated or cramped in their 
n of stores—The Caisse d’Armortissement has 
rts, interfered in the outfittings of adventurers. 
lise -~A law has limited the bounds of the in- 
just terest on money ; offices established at Lyons 
out and at Rouen are prelusive to a grand sys- 
er- ‘em of facility in the circulation of the 
the jumerary and merchandize —The exchange 
ng- and the commercial tribunal of Paris see ris- 
— ing for their accommodation a stately palace, 
sri on the scite of the nunnery of St. Thomas. 

of —Conformably to the new code, an orga- 
ous nisation of the tribunals of commerce of 
Ts, the empire is preparing. The prefects, the 
oD courts of appeal have been consulted on the 
10D nost eligible scites for these tribunals, as 
hat Well as on the subject of their number, the 
ey Judges and their surrogates. A general pro- 
nd Ject has been submitted to the discussion of 
on the council of state, and to the sanction of 
we his majesty. 

nD Agriculiure.—The prefects, the courts of 


*ppeal, aad of the members of the general 
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| councils of department, formed in commis- 
sion, are also called upon to give their advice 
| on a project of the greatest utility, that of 
a rural code, so important to the prosperity 


of agriculture, and so closely irterwoveu 
with national prosperity.—In the meantime, 
one of the principal improvements of which 
agriculture is capable, is daily effected by 
the re-organization of our repositories for 
the breed of horses. Eight new repositories 
of stallions have been formed this year. 
Premiums held out to the owners of the 
best horses brought to the fairs, rewards 
decreed at the departmental races, are so many 
additional means of favouring the production 
of the most eligible species of this animal. 
—Two new sheep-farms have been introdu- 
ced. Six hundred Merinos, of the best 
breed, have been ordeied from Spain, and 
they are already arrived in France, notwith- 
standing the variety of obstacles that have 
occurred on their passage. They will be 
divided in two new establishments, as yet in 
embryo. The multiplication of the flocks 
increases rapidly, and we may consider the 
happy revolution introduced in this branch 
as completed.—May it one day be so also 
with the culture of cotton. In spite of the 
contraricties of a hardy spring, and a toler- 
able cold autumn, the attempts made still 
give room to hope for ultimate success, We 
| are justified to augur well also of the atiempis 


sane eenstennee os 


made on the subject of the syrups of the 

grape, ‘The rich culture of tobacco is daily 

extending ; that which is gathered in the 
| vicinity of St. Malo, equals in quality that 
of America. France will one day, to judge 
by appearances, not only supply its own 
wants with that production, but also export 
it to her neighbours. 

The Pullic Treasure and Finances.—Re- 
gularity, and a judicious administration, 
prevail in every department of the public 
treasury.-—The national accounts are reduced 
‘ to a system the most scientific and luminous ; 
| it differs from’ the mode adopted by the most 
| intelligent merchants, only in the extent and 
necessary complication of the transactions 
of government.—The finances have been 
gradually brought by the emperor, froma 
state of dilapidation and confusion, to a 
state of order and prosperity unknown in 
the governments the best administered. It 
is atrophy raised by vigorous exertion, by 
combinations the most judicious, and by a 
perseverance which has uoravelled the most 
intricate details, and surmounted incredible 
difficulties. The nation enjoys the benefits 
which result from this new sort of conquest. 
Since France has generously consented to 
the adoption of indirect taxation, the finan- 
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of every department of the public service.— 
The finances in modern times may be consi- 
dered as the security of states, and the mea- 
sure of their stability. If they furnish 
government only with inadequate, preca- 
rious, OF oppressive resources, its energies 
become paraly zed, individuals insolvent, and 
if war, or any otber calamity, should visit 
a nation under these circumstances, it must 
subscribe to its owndishonour, or be invelved 
in irretrievable ruin.—The finances of a state 
are not essentially and efficiently good, uniil 
they become independent of circumstances 
—until they can be maintained indepen- 
dently of the ruinous expedient of resorting 
to loans and excessive contributions—sntil, 
in fine, they are so connected and identified 
with national prosperity, that they constitute 
adirect emanation from it; then only can 
they be deemed solid, efficient, permanent, 
and essentially national, and, particularly, 
if they have received an organization sufh- 
ciently simple ; so that in an extraordinary 
emergency, al! the property, and all the 
individuals may be called upon, promptly, 
to farnish their respective quotas in advance. 
—The endeavours of his majesty have been 
incessantly directed to the attainment of this 
desirable object, and they have been crown- 
ed by the most complete success, and the 
finances are calculated in future to meet with 
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ces have really been consolidated, and the | just and reasonable has been effected 
utmost facility of carrying on the functions remains only to limit to the surve 
ter, without which the uniform progress of 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


equal effect the exigences of war and of 


peace. —In a period of peice, 600 millions 
will be sufficient to defray the public ex- 
pences, and will leave a large surplus for 
national improvements. The receipts, which 
amount at the present moment to 800 mil- 
lions, will, according to this arrangement, 
be reduced one-fourth.—In time of war, it 
is notin the contemplation of his imperial 
majesty to resort to the illusory expedients 
of imposing taxes of a novel description, or 
to hold out temptation to raise new supplies. 
The contributions on the recurrence of war 
will be brought back to the war standard— 
z. e. 800 millions, and even then raised only 
by 100 or 150 millions ata time, in case of 
need ; ‘and this will be done by asimple 
scale, or table of proportions, which will 
enable every citizen to judge of the share be 
has in the good or bad fortune of the state.— 
Observe, gentlemen, that this simplicity 
bas no afhnity or connection with that so 
considerably extoljed as the result of a single 
direct contribution; it is, on the contrary, 
founded on a conviction that taxes ought to 
be laid on various objects, that our laws of 
finance include all the taxes which it was 
expedient to establish, and that all that is 
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the scale of increase or diminution would be 
deficient, in proportion, and would contin: e 
to affect the proprietors of the funds actye!iy 
surcharged ; the making up of this register 
which ought to efface so much inequality, 
to repair so much involuntary and inevitab|; 
injustice, is pursued with so much cop- 
stancy, that those who disbelieve the practi- 
cability of this immence work, no longer 
doubt of its speedy execution. I must net 
here omit, gentlemen, the creation of the 
court of accounts, to the establishment of 
which you co-operated in your last session. 
We wanted a new institution, powerful in 
its unity, present to all the depositaries of 
the public property by the rapidity of its 
action, embracing all the responsibility of 
inferior accountants connected with the pub- 
lic income and expenditure. This court 
ought, by the distribution of its duties, and 
the number of its members, to be adequate 
to all the occasions, and responsible for sl 
the labours, that may be entrusted to it 
The principles on which this establishment 
rests, the choice of its members, the consi- 
deration in which they are held, every thing 
guarantees the success the government has 
promised itself, that of a salutary controul 
over the several accountants. 
Administration of the War Department, 
—The same principles of order, and the 
same views for the acceleration of the ser- 
vice, have influenced the general direction 
of the commissariat, whose first essays 
justify the expectation that had been formed. 
This administration renders the supplies ot 
the army independent of contractors, whe 
have so frequently done injury, at the same 
time that it secures the advantage of ou 
economy, very sensible to the public funds. 
Marine.—Though during the preeee 
campaign the government has gene 
maritime operations, still a squadron armne 
at Toulon, as if by enchantment, and con: 
ducted with skill, bas been able to — 
by able manceuvres, the combinations of 
enemy, by conveying to Corfu two ved 
supplies of men; artillery, provisions, 2 
ammunition. After having thus rendered 
useless theexpedition with which that conga 
of the Adriatic was threatened, the flect ° 
Admiral Gantheaume returned safe throvs" 
all the difficulties of a boisterous navigate’ 
and all the dangers of continued ae 8 
The colonies have in like manner ale 
cessfully supplied with provisions, pert 
drons of frigates and corvettes, which, 
they fulfilled that important object, 
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like the squadron, that went to Corfu, the 
advantage of making prizes of a great num- 
ber of the enemy’s ships, richly laden. In 
India, prizes to the value of 15 millions 
have been the result of the cruises of our 
trigates, one of which only surrendered, 
and that after a glorious contest, against a 
superior force.——Our cruisers, in all parts of 
the world, and above all in the seas of India 
and Guadaloupe, have proved themselves 
formidable to the enemy. But it is not so 
much with a view to what it has done, but 
to what it may do with time, that our marine 
ught to be considered. Ten ships of the 
line, constructed in the docks of Antwerp, 
and fitted for sea many months since, are 
awaiting their destination. The flotilla of 
Boulogne, kept up and equipped, is still in 
readiness to undertake the operations fer 
which it was originally created.—Twelve 
ships of the line, and as many frigates, have 
been launched within the year, and twenty- 
five more, and as many frigates on the 
stocks, attest the activity of our dock-yards, 
Our ports are preserved in perfect order, 
and the creation of that of Cherbourg is so 
far advanced, that its basin may be expected 
to be in a state to contain squadrons before 
the lapse of two campaigns.—Spezzia is 
about to become a second Toulon. The 
union of almost all the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean to France, secures to our arsenals and 
our ships, abundant supplies of provisions, 
stores,and men. Venice, Ancona, Naples, 
and all the means of Holland and Italy, are 
i motion. 

The Present War.—At the epoch of your 
last sitting, gentlemen, every thing com- 
bined to deliver Europe from its long agita- 
tions ; but England, the enemy of the world, 
still repeated the cry of perpetual war, and 
war continues. What then is the object— 
what will be the issue? The object of this 
War is the slavery of the world, by the ex- 
clusive possession of the seas. There is no 
doubt, that, by subscribing treaties of bon- 
dage, disguised under the holy name of 
peace, nations may obtain repose; but this 
shameful repose would be death. In this 
alternative, the choice between submission 
and resistance could not be long doubtful.— 
The war which England has provoked, which 
she continues with so much pride and obsti- 
Nacy, is the termination of the ambitious 
system which she has cherished during two 
centuries. Mixing in the politics of the 
Coutinent, she has succeeded in holding Eu- 
rope in a perpetual agitation, and in exciting 
against France all the envious and jealous 
Passions. It was her wish to humble or des- 


woy France, by keeping the people of the 
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continent constantly under arms; but thus 
detaching the maritime powers, sbe had the 
art to profit from the divisions she fomented 
among neighbours, in order to forward her 
distant conquests.—In this manner she ex- 
tended her colonies, and augmented her na- 
val power; and, by the aid of that power, 
she hopes henceforth to enjoy her usurpa- 
tion, and to arrogate to herself the exclusive 
possession of the seas.—But until these lat- 
ter times, she paid at least some respect to 
the laws of nations; she seemed to respect 
the rights of her allies, andeven, by some 
returns towards peace, allowed her enemies 
to breathe. —This conduct is, however, no 
longer suitable to the developement of a 
system which she can no longer dissemble. 
All who do not promote her interests are her 
enemies. The abandonment of her alliance 
isa cause of war; neutralityisa revolt; and 
all the nations that resist her yoke are made 
subject to her cruel ravages.—It is impossible 
to foresee what might have been the conse- 
quence of so much audacity, had not for- 
tune, on our part, raised up a man of asu- 
perior order, destined to repel the evils with 
which England threatens the world.— He had 
also to combat the allies of that power on 
the continent, and to conquer the rising ene- 
mies she succeeded in creating. Always at- 
tacked, always threatened, he found it ne- 
cessary to regulate his policy by that state of 
things, and felt that to lay the centest it was 
necessary to augment our forces, and weak- 
en those of our enemies.—The emperor ale 
ways pacific, but always armed by necessity, 
was not ambitious of aggrandizing the em- 
pire. Pradence always directed his views. It 
became necessary for him to relieve our an- 
cient frontiers from the too near danger of 
sudden attacks, and to found their security on 
limits fortified by nature; finally, it became 
necessary so to separate France, by alliances 
from her rivals, that even the sight of an 
enemy’s standard never could alarm the ter- 
ritory of the empire.—England, defeated in 
the disputes she so often renewed, profited 
however, of them to increase her wealth, 
by the universal monopoly of commerce.— 
She had impoverished her allies by wars, in 
which they fought only for her interests, 
Abandoned at the moment in which their 
arms ceased to serve those interests, their fate 
became the more indifferent to her as she 
preserved some commercial relations with 
thém, even while she continued at war with 
France.—Even France herself left to the 
English the hope of a shameful subjugation 
to the want of certain objects, the privation 
of which they believe our generous pepu- 
lation could not support. They thought that 
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if they could not enter the territory of the 
empire by their arms, they might penetrate 
its heart by a commerce now become its 
most dangerous enemy, and the admission 
of which would have exhausted its most 
valuable resources.— The genius and the pru- 
deuce of the emperor bave not overlooked 
this danger. 
the continental war, he ceased not, however, 


to repel from his states the monopoly of 


English commerce; He has since comple- 
ted. the measures of an effectual resistance. 
—No one can now be deceived on this sub- 
ject, since the English have declared this 
new kind of war, all the ports of the conti- 
nent are blockaded, the ocean is interdicted 
to every neutral ship which will not pay to 
the British treasury a tribute which is meant 
to be imposed on the whole population of 
the globe.—To this law of slavery other 
vations have replied by means of a reprisal 
and by wishes for the annihilation of such 
a tyrapny.—The English nation has sepa- 
rated itself from every other nation. Eng- 
jand is fixed in this situation, All her social 
relations with the continent are suspended. 
She is smitten by the excommunication 
which she has herself provoked.—The war 
will henceforth consist iu repelling from all 
points the Enzlish commerce, and in em- 
ploying all the means calculated to promote 
that end. France has energetically concurred 
i the exclusion of the monopoly of com- 
merece; she has resigned herself to pri- 
vations which long habits must have render- 
ed more painful. Some branches of her 
agriculture and her industry have suffered, 
and still suffer, but the prosperity of the 
great body of the nation is not affected: she 
is familiarised with that transitory state, the 
hardship of which she beholds without fear, 
The allies of France, and the United States, 
sacrifice like her, and with a resolution 
equally generous, their private convenien- 
cies. England was on the eve of the mo- 
ment when her exclusion from the continent 
was about to be consummated: but she 
availed herself of the last circumstance to 
spread the genius of evil over Spain, and to 
excite in that unhappy country all the rage 
of furious passions. She has sought for 
alliances even in support of the inquisition, 
and. even in the most barbarous preju- 
dices. Unhappy people, to whom do you 
confide your destiny? To the contem- 
ners of a)l moral obligations—to the enemies 
of your religion—to those who, violating 
their promises, have elevated on your terri- 
tory a monument of their impudence, an 


Involved inthe difficulties of 
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affront, the impunity of which, for above 

century, would bear testimony against y os 
courage, if the weakness of your — 
ment had not been alone to ag You 
ally yourself with the English, who have so 
often wounded your pride and your indepen 
dence, who have so long ravished from bn, 
by open violence, and even in time of peace, 
the commerce of your colonies; who, j, 
order to intimate to you their prohibition of 
your neutrality, caused their decrees to he 
preceded by the plunder of your treasures, 
and the massacre of your navigators; who 
in fine, have covered Europe with proofs of 
their contempt for their allies, and for 
the deceitful promises they had mate 
to them. You will without doubt recove: 
from your error. You will then groai 
for the new perfidies that are reserved 
for you. But how much blood will floy, 
before this tardy return to your senses? The 
English, hitherto absent from all great con- 
flicts, try anew fortune on the continent, 
They ungarrison their island, and leave it 
almost without defence, in the presence of 
an enterprising and valiant king, who com- 
mands a French army, and who has already 
snatched from them the strong position ot 
the island of Caprea. What then will be 
the fruit of their efforts? Can they hope 
to be able to exclude the French from Spain 
and Portugal ? Can the success be doubtful ? 
The emperor himself will command his in- 
vincible legions. Whata presage does the 
heroic army of Portugal offer to us, which, 
struggling against double its force, has been 
able to raise trophies of victory on the very 
land where it fought to such disadvantage, 

and to dictate the conditions of a glorious re- 
treat? In preparing for a new strugg'e 

against our only enemy, the emperor has 

done all that was necessary for the mainte 

nance of peace on the continent. He must 

reckon upon it without doubt, inasmuch 4s 

Austria, the only power which could dis- 

turb it, has given the strongest assurances o} 

her disposition, in recalling her ambassador 

from London, and desisting from all polit'- 

cal communication with England.—Sti! 

Austria had recently made armaments, bul 

they took place certainly without any ho 

tile intention. Prudence, nevertheless, ¢\c- 

tated energetic measures of precaution. The 

armies of Germany and Italy are strength- 

ened by levies.of the new conscriptiod. 

The troops of the confederation of the Rhine 

are complete, well organized, and disc 

plined. 

(To be continued.) 
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